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Significant 


Violent Struggles, 
And Who Is Responsible? 


NORMAN THOMAS 


in The World Tomorrow 
responsibility for violence is never 
on those who rise at last against 


The 
chiefly 


oppression. It is rather on those whose 
selfishness, apathy, and stupidity make 
them stand unyieldingly for their privi- 


leges at no matter what cost of violence— 
usually vicarious! There are well-meaning 
folks who talk almost like Tolstoians 
when labor is accused of violence, who 
will not understand that they are them- 
selves the beneficiaries of the latent or 
actual violence of the unjust social order 
against which long exploited classes and 
races some day will rebel. 

History is written by survivors, and 
some survivors there will be from the 
series of violent struggles toward which 
we drift. 

In some far distant future these sur- 
vivors may complacently boast of gains 
out of these losses which now we con- 
template. But to our generation who must 
endure and suffer, go mad with hate and 
fear and lust of blood, the possible opti- 
mism of future historians can have no 
meaning. 

If we are to endure for any reason 
whatsoever this anguish of suffering, 
this madness of hate and destruction, 
better for us by far that we had never 
known the beauty, the hopes, the dreams, 
the friendships by which alone we live. 

What have we to do with hopes and 
dreams and remembered delights who are 
predestined cannon fodder, foredoomed 
victims of the destruction that will fall 
on us from the skies and rise to over- 
whelm us from the earth? It is because 
such violence will be the destruction at 
least of a generation that its easy accept- 
ance is an enemy to be fought without 
quarter as we hope for life. 


What Advice 
Would You Give God? 


line Iby 
in Northwestern 


With the world facing bankruptcy in 
the event of another war; with the whole 
race seething with discontent; with color 
clashes revived in greater bitterness than 
ever before; with every nation suffering 
from unemployment disorders; with age- 
old institutions being discarded, what ad- 
vice would you give to God for the rem- 


SMITH 


Christian Advocate 


edying of the situation? 

One’s imagination can run riot with 
a theme like this, but his thinking will 
also be stimulated. But an even more 
important and, perhaps, practical ques- 
tion, is, “How much that’s wrong with 
our town is God’s fault and how much 


that’s wrong is our fault?” 
If people are hungry, is it because God 
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Sentiments 


did not provide enough in last summer’s 
crops to keep the world alive? If we are 
cold, did God fail to provide enough wool, 
cotton and coal to keep us warm? If there 
is need, is it because God did not provide 
plenty ? 

Remember that the United States Goy- 
ernment owns millions of bushels of wheat 
at this moment that it does not know 
what to do with. It was not long ago 
that the cotton farmers were being ad- 
vised to plow cotton under or reduce 
acreage to prevent a ruination of the 
cotton market. The panic in Oklahoma 
and Texas is a result of the fact that 
there is so much oil that they can’t get 
any price for it. 

It looks as if God had done his part. 
He has provided plenty. We have blun- 
dered in getting it passed around. 


If there is anything wrong in our town 


it is our fault. It’s up to us to make it 
right. 
But to make things right folks must 


have a right attitude—toward themselves, 
toward their neighbors, toward their prop- 


erty. God tried, once, to help us get the 
right attitudes. He sent Jesus to teach 


us these attitudes, and we will never get 
out of trouble until we take his advice. 


“My dog, Jack’, 
Changes His Nature 
AUSTIN LESTER CHAPLAIN 


in a sermon to prisoners at Dartmoor 


is very old, blind in one 
but a privileged per- 
another 


My dog, Jack, 
eye and nearly deaf; 
son in our household. Like many 


true Briton, he is ‘a bit of all sorts”; 
part Dalmatian, part fox-hound, part 


mastiff; no factory product, please you, 
but unique—a type by himself. 

He is, in fact, “The Spotted Dog’, and 
certainly one of Nature’s gentlemen. He 
came from London twelve years ago, 
brought by a pupil of mine, who saw him 
in the Home for Lost Dogs and took a 
fancy to him. When he first came to us, 
he was rather a sad dog. His past history 
was written in every movement, in his 
slinking, furtive gait, in the way he 
flinched when anyone stooped to pat him, 
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and in his attitude of hostility to every 
other living thing. 

Poor old Jack had never had a decent 
chance. There are lots that have never 
had a decent chance. But in the at- 
mosphere of a kindly home, where anyone 
who ill-treated a dog would be regarded 
as an outcast, his nature completely 
changed; and now he has an assured place 
in the family circle and is very much at 
home. 

And yet sometimes, as he lies asleep 
on the rug, memories of fiercer days stir 
within him; his old body is convulsed 
with spasms of twitching, and there are 
deep growls and tentative barks. It is the 
call of the wild, and I understand it; and 
the touch of my hand soon brings quiet 
and peace again. 

And I like to think, when I, too, am 
torn by wild thoughts, and spasms of 
savage hate from the jungle life of the 


past fill my dreams and leave me all 
jumpy and nerve-jangled, that there is 


Someone who understands me—eyen as I 
understand my dog. 


The Layman 
Holding the Bag 


ALBERT BUCKNER COE 


in The Congregationalist 


If I were a layman I would know what 
Jesus meant when he spoke of the King- 
dom of God, and I would have a zeal for 
its realization. Without that knowledge 
and zeal, all that I have said goes for 
naught. I would read every progressive 
magazine that I could get hold of. I would 


not give all of my devotion to generals 
and admirals, but know a little of the 


impelling motive of enthusiasts for peace 
through peace agencies. I would have 
some understanding of the basic meaning 
of the brotherhood of man. I would be 
Willing to admit that there is something 
wrong with our capitalistic system—that 
it is not fair for millions of people to 
have little or nothing, while a few roll 
up enormous fortunes. I would study the 
Statement of Social Ideals of my denom- 
ination, and either endeavor to live them 
and preach them, or let the National 
Council know that they are not accept- 
able. I would cast an intelligent eye over 
the millions of unemployed and get be- 
hind the movement for unemployment in- 
Surance or Suggest Some constructive meas- 


ure for seeing that such a deplorable 
condition never comes again in a land 


that has more gold than any other in 
the world. I would go through the whole 
of the soci here, and 
chopping there, in order to show forth 
in clearer outline the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The layman in any church, holding the 
bag of gold, remaining in office year after 


year, being something of a boss, telling 
the minister what not to preach, is 
usually—mark you, I say 


menace to the church and to the Kingdom 
of God. Such a man ought to be retired 
on a Salary of opposition. The old ery, 
“Let the minister stick to the simple 
Gospel”, is out of date. Only little men 
mouth it. The whole world of men is the 
field of the preacher. 
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To Set Up Better Pension System 


Graphic study by a recognized financier of the present unsatisfactory situation for Unitarian 
ministers mn retirement and old age, and outline of a proposed cooperative plan with 
the congregations throughout the Fellowship 


ROBERT F. DUNCAN 


Vice-president the John Price Jones Corporation; Ohairman Finance 
Committee New York Metropolitan (Unitarian) Oonference 


WO assignments were recently 
given to the Finance Committee of 
the New York Metropolitan Confer- 
ence: (1) a study of church budgets 
with the aim of evolving a standardized 
budget form and ideal percentages of in- 


come and expense, and, (2) a review of 
the pension situation in the Unitarian 


Church. 
The result of the former study has re- 
cently been published in the Unitarian 
News Letter. The review of the pension 
situation is given herewith. 
The conference committee realizes that 
the present is no time to “agitate” the 
pension problem. Aside from the question 
of the adequacy of the present payment, 
it is agreed that the existing pension is 
of tremendous value, and that until some 
more adequate pension can be assured, 
nothing should be done which would in 
any way diminish the present payment, 
The purpose of this article is solely to 
plea for a careful and comprehensive 
study of the entire pension situation at 
a time when very little except study can 
| be carried on. What follows is, therefore, 
' given as an argument for such study on 
| the part of a qualified committee repre- 

sentative of the Association, the ministers, 
| and the laity. The writer feels that the 
| facts given below amply justify the step 
suggested. 


t. The Present Situation 


The only strictly pension payment to 

' which a minister in the Unitarian Church 
ean look forward after a lifetime of serv- 
ice at an admittedly modest salary, is 
what may be awarded each year by the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. The 
regulations of this society provide “for a 
service pension or deferred salary as it 
might be described in distinction from 
financial relief and charitable aid, to be 
paid in equal amount to Unitarian minis- 
ters who are sixty-five years of age or 
over and who have a record of at least 
twenty years of active and honorable 
professional service in the fellowship”. 
... “The pensions are paid each year by 
the income received the previous year 
from the endowment fund (on April 30, 
1931, $552,664.35 was held in trust by the 
American Unitarian Association) plus 
, annual contributions.” For the year end- 
‘ing April 30, 1931, $51,293.75 was dis- 
tributed in quarterly payments to seventy- 


six qualified persons at the rate of $725 
per annum. It goes to all who meet the 
foregoing qualifications whether they need 
the money or not. An analysis of the 
sources other than endowment in the last 
fiscal year shows: 


86 churches contributed $7,550.41 
211 Alliances contributed 3,501.20 
59 individuals contributed 1,960.00 
An average per church of 88.00 
An average per Alliance of 16.00 
An average per individual of 34.00 


From these figures it will be seen that, 
despite untiring efforts over many years 
on the part of the officers of the society, 
the current contributions are not substan- 
tial and that the pension is meager. 

Is there any other financial aid avail- 
able to our ministers? The most substan- 
tial after the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society is the so-called Sustentation Fund 
(also held in trust by the Association) 
established in 1920 by an allotment from 
the Unitarian Campaign. Its income is used 
to supplement the salaries of ministers 
—it is in no sense a pension. On April 30, 
1931, the principal amounted to $256,399.04 
yielding an annual income of about 
$13,000. Last year about $16,000 was dis- 
tributed to sixty ministers in amounts of 
$200, $300, and $400 as additions to low 
salaries. The chairman of this fund writes 
me: ‘In several instances we can grant a 
man only $200 to eke out a_ $1,500 
stipend.” An annual income of $1,700 
figures out at about $32 per week, perhaps 
a few dollars more than the present rate 
in New York for a good stenographer. 

A so-called Ministerial Aid Fund last 
year permitted grants to eighty-three min- 
isters to the amount of $9,388.37, an 
average of $113.10. “This aid is given 
when evidence is confidentially laid before 
the committee that these friends, by 
reason of illness or sickness of members 
of their household or some pressing 
financial emergency, are in need of sym- 
pathy and immediate help.” It is not a 
pension. 

As regards other funds, I am informed 
as follows by a representative of the 
Association: “There are two other so- 
cieties listed in our year book, the first 
being the Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society, and the other being 
the Society for Ministerial Relief. ... The 
income from the first of these funds is 
available, I suspect, though I have no real 


information on the point, to ministers of 

all the Congregational churches, both 

Trinitarian and Unitarian. The funds of 

the Society for Ministerial Relief, how- 

ever, are, I believe, entirely devoted to 

Unitarian purposes and I know that the 

treasurer holds two separate funds, by far 

the larger one devoted to relief of our . 
ministers. 

“The second fund, which is much 
smaller, having been started at a much 
later date, is for the specific purpose of 
assisting the widows of Unitarian minis- 
ters. This society was one of the bene- 
ficiaries both of the Unitarian Campaign 
and its successor, the Unitarian Founda- 
tion, but I have never seen anywhere any 
published reports of their treasurer and 
of course everything in connection with 
the granting of their funds is done in 
secrecy and no one knows to whom their 
grants are being made, and very properly. 

“The grants made by these two societies 
cannot be large as compared with the total 
picture of aid and pensions which I have 
already given you above, but may be men- 
tioned as one additional source of relief.” 


2. Need for Larger Pensions 


Now, an annual grant of $725 for a 
minister on retirement at Sixty-five is not 
much of a pension. Of course, it is vastly 
better than nothing and the officers of the 
Pension Society are deserving of all praise 
for what is being done. But it is by no 
means the answer which the Unitarian 
denomination should be making to the 
pension question, even in these days. 
Furthermore, there is nothing certain 
about the $725. This year the amount 
quite possibly will be less than $700. 


3. In Other: Denominations 


Despite its traditional independence 
and its habit of doing things in its own 
way, the denomination would not, I feel 
sure, fail to observe how other sects are 


attacking this important subject of 
pensions. 
So far as my information goes, the 


most scientific, effective, and firmly estab- 
lished system for pensions for clergymen 
is the Church Pension Fund of the [Epis- 
copal Church, established in 1917 under 
the leadership of Bishop Lawrence. In a 
nutshell that system aims to proyide a 
pension, after he has retired at the age 
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of sixty-eight, of approximately one-half 
the rector’s average salary. The pension 
is figured on the basis of 114 per cent. of 
the annual salary multiplied by. the 
number of years the assessment has been 
paid. It is maintained by the so-called 
contributory system, whereby the various 
churches pay monthly at the annual rate 
of 7% per cent. of the salary of the 
clergyman serving that church. While the 
minimum present payments are at the 
rate of $600 per year, the average is now 
$725 per year. The plan also provides for 
payments in the case of total and per- 
manent disability. 

Drawn up with the best actuarial ad- 
vice and administered most carefully 
under the treasurership of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, this fund is a model of the busi- 
nesslike way of meeting this important 
church problem. To take care. of cases 
falling due in the early years of the plan, 
a so-called Initial Reserve Fund of some 
$5,000,000 was raised in 1916-17 under the 
leadership of Bishop Lawrence. 

T am informed that the Presbyterian 
Church is reorganizing its pension system 
almost exactly the same lines, one 
difference being that the clergyman in this 
case contributes 2% per cent. of his salary 
annually. 

The Disciples of Christ are also, I am 
told, attempting to place their pension 
system on the same basis as the Church 
Pension Fund. No doubt some of the other 
denominations have established pension 
systems, but I believe that the Hpiscopal 
and the Presbyterian plans are the most 
effective at present. 


4. What the Unitarian Church 
Might Do 


There can be no doubt that the authori- 
ties in Boston are aS anxious as anyone 
to see the ministers’ pensions increased. 
Everyone will admit that they are much 
too low. One thousand dollars would seem 
to be the minimum figure at which they 
should be placed. Should anything be done, 
especially in these uncertain times, to in- 
crease the pensions? 

In reply to an inquiry which I directed 
to an official of the American Unitarian 
Association as to whether there was any- 
thing in the suggestion of establishing a 
Unitarian Pension Fund to be adminis- 
tered by the Association on the so-called 
contributory basis, I received a reply, en- 
tirely unofficial, that an attempt to put 
such a plan into effect might seriously 
disturb the present system. To quote the 
letter, “You will note from the little 
folder enclosed that many of our churches 
and Alliance branches are now regularly 
contributing to the present service pension. 
Query: If a centributing system was put 
into effect would not practically all of 
these churches and Alliances stop their 
contributions to the present fund, thus 
dropping the present pensions of $725 
down approximately a third? Certainly if 
this were to be the result the A. U. A. 
would almost certainly refuse to partici- 
pate in the new plan.” 

My own opinion is that a carefully de- 
vised system evolved by an authoritative 
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committee, after a thorough survey of the 
needs and basing its findings on the ex- 
perience of other church pension, funds, 
would not only not cause present con- 
tributors to stop their gifts, but might 
result in the adoption of a comprehensive 
and scientific plan which would place the 
burden of pensions where it belongs—on 
the budgets of the individual churches 
(and. possibly partly on the ministers 
themselves). : } 

As a church treasurer, I am not de- 
sirous of burdening church budgets with 
pension grants, but at the same time one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that our 
present .pension system in the Unitarian 
Church is in itself inadequate and does 
not match up. with those of other de- 
nominations. 

Might not the present period of neces- 
sary inactivity in seeking funds be well 
employed by a committee of qualified 
ministers and laymen appointed by the 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to conduct a survey of the pension 
system in the Unitarian and _ other 
churches, and to bring in a report which 
might result in, additional financial aid to 
the present Service Pension Society or in 
linking up that organization to a new and 
perhaps more scientific solution of the 
problem? Such a report could not fail at 
least to stimulate discussion of this im- 
portant subject. Possibly the Pension So- 
ciety itself would care to undertake the 
task. 

As for immediate relief through the 
present serviceable society it. is obvious 
that to raise the annual grant to $1,000 
(assuming that the present grant of $725 
is certain) for the present seventy-six 
beneficiaries, would require about: $21,000 
annually. Divided among say three hun- 
dred active churches of the denomination 
this would amount to additional. contribu- 
tions from these churches of only about 
$70 a year, a_ burden which some could 
no doubt assume, but which would be im- 
possible for others. Examination of ‘the 
list of the present eighty-six churches con- 
tributing to the Pension Fund reveals 
many gifts of substantial amount, and 
the assumption is that without additional 
pressure the present gifts could not be 
increased. 

But all experience in fund-raising and 
especially in the religious field is that if 
the need is sufficiently pressing, the funds 
will be forthcoming. The first step is to 
assemble the facts, and I say this know- 
ing full well that this work may already 
have been performed. Possibly the first 
step should be a conference with the offi- 
cials of the Pension Society. But the point 
I desire to emphasize is, that if the diffi- 
culty of raising the funds. or the fear of 
disrupting the present system are the only 
objections, they should not be permitted 
to interfere. Bishop Lawrence undertook 
his task in 1916 with fear and trembling 
and amid many predictions of failure. 
The response to his plea ata time of great 
economic uncertainty was unprecedented. 

Placing the pensions of Unitarian min- 
isters on a fair and businesslike basis 
should appeal. to every Unitarian business 
man and woman as well as to the de- 
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nomination everywhere. I believe that a 
movement to that end, if properly led, 
would succeed. I have never yet heard of 
a pressing cause in our church which | 
has not received support in proportion to 
its worth, and I can think of no cause 
more worthy than this. If Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians can adequately care for 
their clergy, So can Unitarians. Has not || 
the time arrived for us to ask ourselves | 
two questions: (1) Are we being entirely || 
fair to our ministers? (2) Are we being 
as intelligent in this manner of pensions 
as we should be? | 


Cardone and Life 


The principal thing is to get them to see that 
it means something | 


W. H. GYSAN 


Goethe, the great German poet, the cen- 
tenary of whose death is celebrated this 
year, once declared that the destiny of | 
any nation at any given time depends. 
upon the opinions of the young men who. 
are under twenty-five years of age. 

Today in Goethe’s homeland one-half of | 
one per cent. of the young men under | 
twenty-five are committing suicide each 
year. 

What happened in the minds of all 
these young men? There is one all-em-, 
bracing answer: Life, for them, lost its 
point. Life furnishes them with no key 
to its,meaning; they reached the opinion 
that life has no purpose; they found no} 
gripping, convincing reason for the con- 
tinuance of living in the face of the} 
gloomy prospect that seems to lie before] 
them, their nation, and perhaps the} 
human race. Many of them were college 
and university students whose higher 
education unfortunately dissipated their} 
religious faith and hope and took out of! 
their lives all significance, all beauty andl 
all courage to adventure. 

In the United States also there is a high) 
suicide rate among our young people, both} 
in colleges and in our communities in 
general. In fact, among our general pop- 
ulation there has been a gradual increase} 
in suicides since 1920. In 1929 there were 
forty per cent. more suicides than in 1920. 

If, as Goethe believed, the destiny ofl} 
a nation depends upon the opinions of its 
young men (the opinions of its young} 
Women are just as important today as 
those of its young men), it is certainly 
an important matter for our Republie}} 
that our young people increasingly be-| 
lieve that life is worth while, that it can] 
be productive of intense meaning, anc 
that to live bravely and kindly is aes Ul 
than never to have had the undying sparis} 
kindled in one’s clod. 

The purpose of the establishment in Bos | 
ton of the new work among Unitarian and} 
other liberal college students is to place 
at their service a special minister of lib- 
eral religion who will not only seek tal 
help them in their personal problems, buf] 
will endeavor to keep them in constan 
touch with our free churches where they 
may cultivate a rational social religion t | 
live by in this age of science. | 
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Religion in this new world must help 
man to find justice, peace, happiness, and 
spiritual satisfaction through the united 
shared quest of men and women for the 
best possible life on earth. 

It is a solemn and holy moment in the 
life of any person, young or old, but 
better young, when free, high religion is 
born in his soul, when life gets new mean- 
ing through the soul’s realization of its 
almost limitless force to create the good, 
to discover the true, and to appreciate the 
beautiful in life; when the soul is en- 
tranced by the vision of all humanity 
seeking together, in a supreme social pas- 
sion, to build by its courage, persistence, 
faith, hope, and love that kingdom of 
justice, peace, and righteousness which 
less intelligent generations have peti- 
tioned heaven to send down upon an ex- 
pectant earth, an earth ignorant of how 
salvation is really achieved. 

AS modern education spreads from 
campus to city, town, and hamlet, young 
people in college, in business, on the farm, 
in industry, will join in that demand in- 
itiated in this country by the Unitarians 
over a century ago that minds be kept 
free to choose and use beliefs that will 
be productive of the best possible human 
living. } 

Liberal religion calls upon man not to 
look first for evidence of God in the whirl- 
ing cosmos, out in the stars, but in man 
himself, in his own moral nature, in his 
spiritual experience, in his vast social 
heritage. Religion must be genuine, real, 
and straightforward, minus what the man 
of the street calls bunk. It will look to 
science to check in it every impulse to 
teach beliefs about the physical universe 
which science has shown to be false. It 
will not teach as absolute truths dogmas 
which cannot be shown to be either true 
or false, but which there is no reason to 
think true. . . . Science cannot prove or 
disprove God, soul and immortality. Reli- 
gion must stand here on its own feet, give 
life abiding meaning, and bring to man 
assurance that he is laboring for values 
that will never perish. 

The religion of educated people is, on 
the one hand, a mystical insight into 
goodness, justice, truth, and beauty, and, 
on the other hand, a rapturous devotion 
to the task of making the ideal real on 
earth. 

Liberal religion will address itself to 
the problems of the times. It will inspire 


statesmen, industrial managers, teachers, © 


physicians, lawyers, every kind of worker 
in society with a strong social impulse. 
It will recognize the tragedy in life, and 
soften life’s sorrow and discouragement 
with kindly, helpful interest. It will 
undergird man’s. spiritual life by the de- 
liberate creation of an economic order in 
which business and industry will be con- 
ducted for human welfare, with man at 
the center of the whole life of a nation. 
Through such a vital religion the world 
will be brought into a new state of inter- 
national understanding and cooperation. 


Mr. Gysan is the minister to liberal 
students in the Boston area, and the fore- 
going is part of an address spoken in the 
Unitarian Hour, Boston, Sunday, April 10. 
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‘What Can the Church Do for Peace? 


Pictures and visions 
T. CLINTON BROCKWAY 


HILE pondering the question, 

some pictures, visions, passed be- 

fore my mind’s eye. They came in 
two series. The first were idealistic, doubt- 
less suggested by impressions recorded in 
the subconscious realm in the days of my 
youthful orthodoxy. The second group 
were realistic, the result of reading and 
observation. Let me translate the visions 
into our common speech. 

What can the church do for peace? The 
idealistic visions said ‘Anything, every- 
thing.” The church, they said; is a world- 
wide institution bearing the name and 
animated by the spirit of the Christ. It is 
“organized Christianity” divinely inspired 
to carry out the mission of its founder. 
It is “the Church of the Living God”. Its 
ideal is peace and love. Omnipotence is 
behind it. It cannot fail 

A great panorama pictured for me the 
development of the church, as through the 
centuries it went out on a world-conquer- 
ing mission to every continent and to the 
islands of the seven seas. Today most of 
the great nations call themselves “Chris- 
tian”. Today, in every land, when the 
yoice of the church, as it were the voice 
of God, proclaims its message of ‘“‘peace 
on earth, good will to men’, multitudes, 
greater than any man can number, bow 
heart and head in glad submission to the 
divine command. All the divisions of the 
church, making up “the Church Uni- 
versal” have the unifying motto: “One 
is your master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” What can the. church do 
for peace? The vision said, ‘Anything, 
everything.” 

While watching the pictures, which like 
dissolving views faded one into another, 
I became aware that the first series had 
‘ended and the second had begun. 

Again I saw the humble beginnings of 
the church. It spread through the heroic 
efforts of a little band of disciples who 
had been influenced by the Master-teacher. 
These men gladly suffered persecution and 
death for their faith. Neither Jewish op- 
position nor Roman persecutions can stop 
them. “The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of church.” As the new movement 
spread to the Gentile world a _ distin- 
guished pagan says of them, “Behold how 
these Christians love one another.” 

With the passing of time it was noted 
that the message of the church had 
changed. It had become a strange combi- 
nation of the teachings of Jesus and the 
philosophies and superstitions and prac- 
tices of the pagan world. 

Barly in. the fourth century the Hm- 
peror Constantine became a convert to the 
new religion. He emblazoned the cross 
upon the banners of Rome, and thereafter 
sent forth his invincible legions to eruel 
war under the sacrificial symbol of the 
“Prince of Peace’. 

Under the smile of imperial approval 
the church rose to political power. When 
the empire declined the mantle of Roman 
imperialism fell upon the shoulders of the 


church. In due time its official head, the 
Pope, could fix the bounds of nations and 
crown and uncrown kings. 

There came to me again, and more in 
detail, the dramatic, often tragie pictures 
of the church in its conquest of the world. 

Early in the story were noted theolog- 
ical dissensions and disputes. They were 
usually influenced by non-theologieal fac- 
tors, racial, national, economic, dynastic. 
The Christian world divided into hostile 
camps. There was an fastern Church” 
against a “Western Church’. There were 
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Protestant churches against Catholic 
churches. There were state churches 
against independent and non-conformist 


churches. Protestantism was like a house 
divided against itself. 

A conspicuous function of many 
branches of the church was that of con- 
signing those who differed with them to 
permanent places in a realm of endless 
torment. It was further noted that the 
fires of which heretics were consigned 
were not all in a mythical hell. Frequently 
the skies were Inrid with the flames of 
martydom, kindled by some church which 
had the power. 

Across the pictures were lines of color, 
which upon closer inspection proved to 
be the rivers of earth running red with 
the blood of Christians, slain by Chris- 
tians in wars between the Christian na- 
tions of the world. 

Before my mind the pageant moved on 
into the present century. In the Near 
East appeared a little cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. It grew into a men- 
acing storm cloud. The Pope, called “the 
Vicar of Christ’, and “the Vice-gerent of 
God upon earth’, and a lover of peace, 
raised his hand to dispel the cloud, but all 
in vain. He died, some say of a broken 
heart, when he realized the impotence of 
a once mighty church. Protestant churches 
were equally powerless (or was it that 
they made no effort to avert the storm?). 

When the storm broke in all its fury 
the churches of every land became ardent 
sponsors for the war in which Catholic 
and Protestant fought side by side against 
Catholic and Protestant, while the con- 
testants on either side vied with each 
other in their zeal to bring in as allies the 
black and brown and yellow non-Christian 
peoples of the earth. 

What can the church do for peace? The 
visions seemed to say ‘there is no such 
thing as ‘The Church’.” There are multi- 
tudes of churches with differing stand- 
ards, religious, theological, moral, ethical, 
economic, racial. In every land they have 
this in common—they are intensely nation- 
alistic. Each in its own nation reflects, 
but does not mold or lead the sentiment 
of the modern world. 

No voice can speak for any church. 
When pope or priest or minister, or in- 
dividual church or denomination speaks, 
it is not the voice of a united membership. 

Legislators, statesmen, diplomats may 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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A Cardinal’s Ineptness 


THESE DAYS there is a constant stream of re- 
eee and repression hardly equalled in our 

country’s history; certainly, not since the 
emotions of war-time kept us half-sane and patho- 
logically incitable. In those days we were afraid 
our country would be taken, or we thought we 
were. Now we are scared white, some of us, lest 
our goods and chattels be confiscated. 

There is just as much likelihood of disaster as 
there was before. But no less a figure than William 
Cardinal O’Connell, once such a severe critic of 
those who oppress the poor, astoundingly and al- 
most savagely attacks one of the church’s priests, 
Father Charles FE. Coughlin, famous radio preacher, 
who rose in the popular behalf somewhat heatedly. 
Because he favored the bonus for the soldiers as a 
means of putting money in circulation and said 
some uncomplimentary things about the Govern- 
ment giving millions upon millions in loans to the 
crippled railroads, and neglecting the needy, with 
a touch of warning about revolutions, the Cardinal 
called him harsh names. 

The upshot of it is that Cardinal O’Connell is 
being roundly criticized by letters in the press 
from the faithful of his own church, an unpre- 
cedented experience for him, and altogether de- 
served. If what Father Coughlin said is untrue, 
it is in any case well-meant and sincere. Though 
he is a priest of a system which claps hard 
on the throat, he is also an American, for which 
he may thank Heaven, and his co-religionists honor 
their land by overleaping their pale and coming 
out where freedom is not quite dead yet. 

A man has as much right to find fault with our 
economic system with its awful train of suffering 
as another man has to defend it. It is iniquitous 
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that people use their positions of power to throttle 


an honest expression in a dire extremity. A great) 


prelate does no honor to his office. The syin- 


pathy with the Cardinal in most of the daily papers | 


only shows that the press is much like himself; 


both he and it are wrong, and unworthy of patriotic | 


recognition. 
Now is the time for men to say what they have to 
say. If it is wise, it will do more good than when 


the issues are overpast. If it is unwise, let us say. 


so without howling like the wind. How dare any 
man threaten into silence another man with our 


violence. 
Fellow citizens, for shame! 


Your Church Budget 


through the hysterical stage, and the churches | 


Biot: THE BUDGET has _ passed | 
all feel it. We are bold to say generally it was | 


not necessary to slash finances. Nine-tenths of the 


people support their churches not more than one-. 


half of their capacity to pay. 


But we make and face a condition. Here is the. 
Riverside Church in New York, and Dr. Harry. 
Imerson Fosdick. They have cut down their budget | 


$35,000 for 1932. The church is not wealthy as a 
whole, he says; he probably means very wealthy, for 
seventeen families gave 35 per cent. of the 1931 bud- 
get, which must have been well over $150,000. The 
minister appeals for generous giving from the 65 per 
cent., and submits figures. Twenty-five hundred 
members support the church which costs them a 
little more than $1.25 a week per capita. That 
leaves out benevolences. Some 14,000 people enter 
the church in a week, which includes many duplica- 
tions. Dr. Fosdick thinks this cost is less—he is 
right—than is the maintenance on a head basis of 
many town and country churches. On the other 
hand, the value of the church is such that a more 
expensive budget than Dr. Fosdick’s could be met 
with incalculable profit to the community. 


Behold the Pews! 
cba: ARE amazingly mixed, 


remarks our neighbor The Churchman, as it} 
contemplates the task of a preacher facing |} 


fifteen grades of intelligence, of ethics, of culture, 
of religion, in the pews of a Sunday morning. You, 
Mr. Layman, please consider what your minister 


has to accomplish in arousing attention and inter: } 


est; in kindling the feeling and moving the will of 
such a mingling of everything human! There are 
before him intelligent young people who know in. 
a vague way that the old teachings are affected by 
modern science, and demand new ideas and words 
to express them. Also, and these are more numer-. 
ous, there are the placidly content persons who 


want all the soothing platitude words that mean | 
nothing but the sureness of the old paths and| 
soporific peace. The latter are shocked by any new | 


sound in the pulpit. What shall the preacher do? 
Shall he leave “his sister when she prays” | 
“Nor with shadowed hint 
Confuse a life which leads melodious days?” 


How would you like to be a preacher? 


country in its present state? This is what breeds | 


| 


; 
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Alcohol and Figures 


1. ONTARIO, hardy province of Canada, last 

year spent $58,000,000 for all governmental pur- 
poses; and her people spent a million a week for 
alcohol. Almost a balanced budget! The women of 
temperance would like to divert the money con- 
sumed—or destroyed?—by drink to “useful indus- 
tries”, for they say the economic and criminal ef- 
fects of whiskey and beer are terrible, though we 
still get pretty pictures of a heavenly and prosper- 
ous Canadian sobriety. 
2. The poll by a weekly magazine of the states 
in the U. S. A. on how wet or dry they are goes on. 
How many of the ballots come back? In 1930, out 
of twenty millions sent out, only 4,806,464 were re- 
turned, less than one-fourth. In Pennsylvania after 
that year’s postal poll there was a real election, 
and whereas the Keystone State was “irretrievably 
wet” in the mail test, in the official vote the drys 
cast four times as many ballots as the repealers. 

53. As to benefits to be derived by agriculturists 
from the beer industry, the brewers themselves are 
on record, as of May 7, 1917, when their spokesmen 
told a United States Senate committee which was 
considering a law against the use of grains for 
alcoholic beverages, during the war, that the ‘“ac- 
tual amount of grain used in brewing, principally 
barley, represents less than three-quarters of one 
per cent. of all the grain produced in the United 
States”; and the amount of land required to raise 
all grain used in brewing in the United States is 
less than seven one-hundredths of one per cent. 
of the total of all the agricultural land in the coun- 
try. From these figures the brewers argued that 
their industry was too small a factor to be con- 
sidered in the food conservation program. 

4. The Department of Commerce reported to the 
United States Senate, January 11, 1932, that “in 
1914 only 86,000 men were employed in the manu- 
facture of liquor. Increased employment in the 
brewing industry would take so many away from 
the soft drink trade, and there would be no net 
gain in total employees of all industries.” The fore- 
voing is given by the Bureau of Business Research, 
College of the City of New York. 


Blaming the Seminary 
HERE IS AN IDEA among ministers that 
they are the most unfortunate of all men in 
their professional training. Dr. Frederick W. 
Norwood of the City Temple, London, expresses the 
common feeling in a new book about himself. 

I do not know [says Dr. Norwood] what I got out of my 
theological course. What has always appalled me about the 
specific training of ministers is its unreality. The boy who 
passes straight from school to the university and the theo- 
logical college so often comes out of it a lainb. When he touches 
the raw clemental things of life he feels naked. I have seen 
many of them shed this specialized training as if they had 
sloughed off their skin when life struck them straight between 
the eyes. 

This seems to us not quite sound. There is a theo- 
retical groundwork for the ministry, necessarily— 
abstract and ideal, which the seminary deals with 
in reasonable efficiency. The same thing is true of 


law, medicine, the several scientific callings. No- 


body goes out of any professional school ready to 
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tackle “the raw elemental things”. The basic prin- 
ciples are all anyone gets; it is practice afterwards 
that perfects the theory in each calling. Physician, 
lawyer, architect, engineer,—none of these is ready 
for the real business when he comes out; they are 
not taught what to do and how, for every variety 
of situation. And one reason a minister feels his 
unpreparedness so much is that, unlike all other 
professionally trained novices, he is put on a full- 
sized job at once, while they do their turn and their 
time as humble internes, office clerks, minor 
draughtsmen, and assistants. The trouble is not in 
the seminary; it is in the churches, which give the 
apprentice a journeyman’s status. 


Stupefy the Multitude 


Once there was a woman who did a big washing. She hung 
her clothes on a line. The line broke and all the wash came 
down. She did her washing over again and spread it on the 
grass to dry. A dog with muddy feet came along and walked 
all over the nice, clean, white clothes. The woman did not get 
angry or lose her temper. She said: “Ain’t it queer he didn’t 
miss nothing?’ That was true greatness. But only people who 
do washing, know it. 


Ii IND the foregoing among a half-dozen 

illustrations of a Sunday school lesson, 

printed in a widely circulated weekly fun- 
damentalist magazine. It tells a world of difference 
between what we believe is false and true religion, 
or in any case cheap and good religion. Carefulness 
would have prevented the use of a poor line; plain 
common sense would have told the woman not to 
put a washing on the ground. To call it greatness 
is moronic and silly. This is the kind of teaching 
to stupefy the multitude. 


Of Mixed Marriages 
F ONE THING we are persuaded, in the 


mooted question of mixed marriages of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Such 


unions are always to be avoided. If either party 
is really religious, according to the faith espoused, 
that fact will make a difference. No person can be 
a complete self without religious expression, and 
that means disagreement in the home. If neither 
is religious, there may be peace, but of the 
bovine kind which lacks all conditions of proper 
nurture for the offspring of the union, to say noth- 
ing of marital companionship. If both are religious, 
there will be a drawing apart spiritually in the 
degree that religious convictions are alive and 
active. On all counts mixing religion in matrimony 
is bad because it is impossible. There is not, and 
there can never be, a truly successful mixed mar- 
riage. fulfilling all that we vow in marriage. For 
marriage, in any view of it, is the joining of two 
souls in harmony and accord, which means unity 
in all the fundamental things of life. Religion, as 
everybody knows, is pre-eminently our first and 
last essential because it has for its supreme obliga- 
tion the holding of certain sacred, final convictions 
about life. These convictions are profoundly differ- 
ent in many points, as between Catholic and 
Protestant. Teach your sons and daughters this 
lesson. ! ad 4 
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Liberalism in the Bat Seite 


Houston, Tex., with traditions of Universalist and Unitarian efforts, 
has a movement meriting the interest of the entire Fellowship 


URING the year 1907 Rev. Quillen 
1) Hamilton Shinn, D.D., who was 

general missionary for the Univer- 
salist denomination, went to Houston, 
Tex., for the purpose of organizing a Uni- 
versalist church. He met a number of Uni- 
yersalists and Unitarians, and with these 
as a nucleus began a temporary movement. 
His stay was brief and no services were 
held after he left. One important result 
of his visit, however, was that religious 
liberals found each other and their ac- 
quaintance made it easier to stimulate 
further interest. 

In 1908 Rev. William H. McClauflin, 
D.D., general secretary of the Universalist 
church made an official visit to Houston 
and held a series of meetings, using as a 
basis the organization formed by Dr. 
Shinn. Upon the recommendation of Dr. 
McClauflin, Rev. C. H. Rogers of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., was invited to become the set- 
tled minister. His liberal sermons o0c- 
casioned considerable interest and for a 
time an established organization seemed 
certain as Houston appeared to be the 
logical location for the Shinn Memorial 
Church. 

The movement became dormant in 1911 
after the Universalist denomination de- 
cided to abandon the field. There being 
a Unitarian majority and also a definite 
desire on the part of others to continue, 
it was thought expedient to appeal to the 
American Unitarian Association. This re- 
sulted in Rey. William Channing Brown, 
then field secretary of the Association, 
spending a month in Houston and the re- 
organization of the group into the First 
Unitarian Church. Rey. J. C. Duncan fol- 
lowed for a period of two months, holding 
services in Odd Fellows Hall. Rey. Samuel 
R. Maxwell then supplied for eight 
months, preaching in the Isis Theatre. 

The first regular minister was Rev. 
Thomas Clayton who was settled from 
1915 to 1918. A house was purchased by 
the Association located at Bagby and 
Rosalie Streets with the expectation that 
a church would some day be erected on 
the site. The minister occupied part of 
the house and services were held in the 
large front rooms. An Allianee of Uni- 
tarian Women became active which has 
operated successfully up to the present 
time. Because of ill health Mr. Clayton 
resigned and no regular services were 
held until Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, D.D., 
supplied the winter of 1922. Before his 
coming the Association sent various min- 
isters to preach for a few Sundays at a 
time: Alfred R. Hussey, Ralph Conner, 


John H. Lathrop, C. S. S. Dutton and 
James C. Duncan. In 19283 Rey. J. H. 
Peardon was called as regular minister 


and remained until 1926. Services were 
then discontinued until September 1929, 
Through the suggestion of Rey. Walter 
R. Tunt, D.D., secretary of the Associa- 
tion, the board of directors decided that 
Houston, a city of 350,000 population, 
ought to be a fertile field and appropria- 


tions were made to carry on the work. 
Rey. Thomas [lenry Saunders, D.D., was 
selected to reorganize the movement. This 
move carried the hearty endorsement of 
Rey. Louis ©. Cornish, D.D., president of 
the Association, who said in his address 
at the May Meetings in 1929, “I shall en- 
deavor to see that every dollar we can 
spare from existing work goes into the 


planting of new churches in carefully 
selected centers of population.” 
Services were commenced by Dr. 


Saunders in October, 1929, in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral and later in The Little 
Theatre. Finally an excellent arrangement 
was made with the Warwick Hotel, one 
of the most modern and attractive hos- 
telries in the South, to use the large re- 
ception room. The chureh property re- 
tained was considered unsuitable for a 
church location so this was turned in upon 
the purchase of a new site—an ideal 
location, in the heart of the city with the 
Art-Museum, Rice Institute and Herman 
Park in close proximity and within three 
blocks of the Warwick Hotel. This lot is 
on Fannin Street, a wide thoroughfare 
parallel and next to Main Street and 
Southmore Boulevard on the direct route 
of a bus line. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance; Rev. George F. Patter- 
son, D.D., and Dr. Hunt have visited in 
Houston. They report satisfactory prog- 
ress, declaring that the Houston movye- 
ment is worthy of the interest and support 
of the entire Fellowship. After all these 
years of varied experiences, the work has 
acquired impetus. Much has been accom- 
plished, but what has been attained can 
be regarded only as preliminary. If con- 
crete results are to be obtained it is es- 
sential that a unit of the church be 
erected in the near future. This will guar- 
antee permanency and the establishment 
of liberal religion in this section. At pres- 
ent the weekly activities of the Alliance 
and other groups must be held in the 
homes. A modern building of their 
own would promote comradeship, a deep 
loyalty, and furnish fresh incentives to 
service. There are those who have looked 
forward hopefully to the time when lib- 
eral thought will become intrenched in 
the far South. This is a commendable mis- 
sionary project in our own country in 
which all liberals and those of our own 
Unitarian constituency should be pro- 
foundly interested. 

The Unitarians of Houston owe a debt 
of deep gratitude to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for its encouragement 
and cooperation through the years, and 
they look forward to the time when they 
will be an influential self-supporting or- 
ganization. Dr. Saunders in his appeal for 
continued interest and support has de- 
clared that a vigorous, strong Unitarian 
church in Houston will be an aggressive 
and effective instrument for liberal reli- 
gion in the Southwest and expressive of 
the missionary zeal and enterprise of the 
entire denomination. 


Roman Catholic Chapel, Budapest, 


Dedicated to Unitarian Services. 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 


In the campus of the Hungarian Rail- 
road Employees in Budapest there is an 
attractive little chapel owned by the rail- 
road corporation that had been used until 
recently as a Roman Catholic chapel. 
Roman Catholics have now built a new 
church in the campus and the old chapel 


has been given over by the corporation | 


to Protestant purposes. The first Unita- 
rian service was held in it on February 


14, Rey. Gabriel Csiki of the Unitarian | 


Mission House, preaching the dedicatory 


sermon, and Rey. Francis Ferenc officiat- 
ing at the communion table. The service | 
was followed by a meeting at which Dr. | 
judge of the Hungarian | 


George Toth, 
Court of Appeal, curator of the church, 
addressed the audience. 


has been established through the help of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
GLC: 


Bridgewater Alliance Raises $1,410 

The Women’s Alliance of Bridgewater, 
Mass., at its annual meeting Thursday, 
April 21, reported $1,410 raised for vari- 
ous purposes during the year; $300 of this 
sum was paid on the parsonage debt. The 


Alliance also pays the church janitor and | 


takes care of the church music. Mrs. 
Walter S. Little was re-elected president. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, Mrs. 
Lyman A. Pratt; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Harold W. Miller; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. George W. Folsom; treasurer, 


Mrs. P. Percival Dorr; auditor, Mrs. Fred |] 


Waite; Cheerful Letter, Mrs. Charles 
Jordan ; International, Mrs. Henry 
Perkins; Post Office Mission, Mrs. H. 
Reynolds; Social Service, Mrs. Alfred 


OOoxs wre 


Admit by Ticket to Bronx Fellowship 


Admission to the regular church sery- 
ices of the Bronx Free Fellowship of New 
York City will hereafter be by ticket, it 
was voted at a meeting of the trustees of 
the church April 11. Membership tickets 
will be issued to all members who con- 


tribute at the rate of twenty-five cents a. 
month; other persons attending the sery-. 


ices will be charged an admission of ten 


cents. Tickets will be given unemployed | 


members without funds, during the period 
of unemployment. Rey. Leon Rosser Land, 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, is minister of the church. 


Does a Church Need Unity Hymnals? 


The First Unitarian Church in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., has about 300 copies of the old 


Unity Hymnals which it would be very 
glad to give to any church which might 
have need of them. Any church desiring 


them can communicate with Dr. John R. 
Williams, 888 Monroe Avye., 
NAG 


The new moye- | 
ment is under the leadership of the Uni- | 
tarian Mission House of Budapest, that 


Rochester, 


| 


| 
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A Social Religion 


Dr. Dexter at the University of Missouri 


One of the most interesting features of 
the work of the Department of Social 
Relations this year, and also one of the 
most suggestive developments, both in the 
field of student activities and in inter- 
denominational relations, was the week 
of lectures conducted by the secretary of 
the Department, Dr. Robert GC. Dexter, at 
the University of Missouri during a re- 
cent. visit. 

The plans for the lectures were made 
by Rev. Charles R. Joy last year in co- 
operation with the Bible College at the 
University of Missouri. The Bille College 
is an interdenominational institution for 
the teaching of religion, supported jointly 
by the Disciples of Christ. the Southern 
Methodists, the Southern Presbyterians 
and a Jewish group. The Board of the 
Bible College requested the American 
Unitarian Association to cooperate with 
them in having a Unitarian lecturer on 
their staff. This the Association was un- 
able to do, but as an alternative agreed 
to send a lecturer for a week. Dr. Dexter’s 
visit was the outcome of that agreement. 
He was the principal speaker during Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week at the University. 
His general topic was ‘The Social Obli- 
gation of Religion” and under that head 
he delivered lectures on the following sub- 


jects: “Religion at Work’, “Religion and 
Present-Day Problems”, ‘Religion and 


World Peace”, “The Churches and Dis- 
armament’, “Religion and World Hco- 
nomics’, “Religion and the Family’’, “Re- 
ligion and the Socially Maladjusted”’. 

These lectures were well attended both 
by students, members of the faculty and 
townspeople, the attendance ranging all 
the way from 700 at the Sunday evening 
meeting to about 150 at some of the after- 
noon sessions. Each lecture was followed 
by discussion; and there was a good deal 
of interest, especially in the lectures deal- 
ing with international relations and 
economics. 

In addition to these formal lectures, 
Dr. Dexter was asked to address the 
Faculty Club on the subject “Religion 
and the Social Sciences”. He also met at 
luncheon with the Sociology Department 
at the University and was invited to meet 
with two or three clubs—Faculty and stu- 
dents. There is an interesting, almost 
unique class in Religious Journalism at 
the University, and before that class Dr. 
Dexter gave an hour’s lecture on the 
history, organization and point of view of 
American Unitarianism. Following the lec- 
tures requests were made for individual 
conferences. The last night of his stay in 
Columbia, Dr. Dexter met at the home of 
Prof. and Mrs, Gulick with fourteen of 
the fifteen Universalist and Unitarian stu- 
dents at the University. 

There is no Unitarian church in Colum- 
bia but much interest in liberal religion 

University circles. One interesting 


in 
c group with which Dr. Dexter met was the 
ministers of the Columbia 


area, and with 
them he held a fruitful discussion on the 
‘relation of the minister to families in 
difficulty. 
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It seemed both to the Faculty of 
the Bible College and to others inter- 
ested that the presentation of the liberal 
point of view in religion, particularly as 
it applied to the field of social ethics, 
filled a real need in the curriculum of 
the Bible College and in the life of the 
University. It bears out the previous ex- 
periences which Dr. Dexter has had at 
University centers where there is always 
a considerable amount of interest in the 
application of religion as contrasted with 
either institutionalism or theology. 

It is hoped that the Association will be 
able to send a speaker another year to 
Missouri and perhaps make this a_per- 
manent activity. 


By Dr. Christopher R. Eliot 


To the Editor of the Unitarian News Letter :-— 

I was surprised to see that my name 
was placed as the author of the very good 
article on the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches which you kindly pub- 
lished in the Unitarian News Letter of 
April, 1932. This article, however, was 
not written by me. It includes excerpts 
taken from a little pamphlet history of 
the Fraternity which was written by Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, for some years min- 
ister-at-large of the Fraternity, and now 
honorary minister-at-large. 

As Dr. Eliot is known from coast to 
coast, and I naturally do not like to have 
my name appear as the writer of some- 
thing which I did not write, I would be 
grateful to you if you would publish this 
letter in your next issue of the News 
Letter as a correction of the name appear- 
ing as the writer of the article. 

Henry R. Scorr. 
30STON, MASS. 


Prejudice Is Vanishing 


There are encouraging signs of the 
growth of cordiality among religious 


bodies that in times past have hardly 
spoken as they passed by. For example, 
Dr. William L. Sullivan of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Germantown, Pa., within the 
space of five weeks, gave six lectures to 
the faculty and students of a Baptist 
theological seminary; delivered addresses: 
to two ministers’ associations with half 
a dozen denominations represented in 
them; to a club composed of Methodist 
ministers; to a Jewish study-circle; and 
to an association of Episcopalian minis- 
ters. In all these audiences Dr. Sullivan 
found an extraordinary friendliness, and 
in some cases made an engagement on the 
spot to appear before them again. These 
are happy indications of the vanishing of 
prejudice, and promises of a fraternity 
that will rest upon the lasting unities of 
‘eligious life. 


An Honor Roll 


Since the last issue of The Reporter the 
following churches haye reported increased 
enrollment in their church schools this 
year: Ann Arbor, Mich.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
St: John’s Church; Newton, Mass., Chan- 
ning Chureh; Roslindale, Mass.; Salina, 
Kan.; St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Unity. 

\ 
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New York League 
Honors Mrs. William L. Voigt 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women enjoyed a delightful all-day 
gathering at the Rutherford church April 
1. It has become the happy custom of the 
League to hold its spring meeting, the last 
one of the season, in an _ out-of-town 
church; and the . Rutherford Alliance 
offered to be hostess. There was standing 
room only in the friendly little church, 
whose gracious hospitality to the League 
will live long in the memory of those to 
whom it was so generously extended. 

This was the annual meeting. After the 
presentation of the annual reports, the 
president of each branch Alliance gave 
a three-minute report of the outstanding 
work of her branch,—a symposium which 
was most helpful to Alliance committee 
chairmen, 

Mrs. William L. Voigt, retiring presi- 
dent, acknowledged the debt she owes the 
League for its fuller development of her 
own personality in having given her “a 
stronger realization of the responsibility 
of leadership, a greater consideration for 
the point of view of others, an added in- 
terest in every branch Alliance, and a 
keen admiration for the modest listener 
and for the enthusiastic worker’, and she 
testified to her “complete surrender to the 
love, kindness and power of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women”. 

After luncheon Rey. Robert 
of Trenton, N. J., spoke on 
Religion’. 

Mr. Weston said that the theory of re- 
ligion, to love God and to be good, had 
neyer been sufficiently thought. through in 
practice. Being good is not enough. Reli- 
gion has in it something greater than 
goodness, something that has never been 
clarified. A real brotherhood of man must 
do away with a system that puts all em- 
phasis on individual glory and success, and 
must find expression in an organic brother- 
hood where vice and crime and starving 
children have no place. 


T. Weston 


“Applied 


Following Mr. Weston’s address, Mrs. 
Voigt installed the new officers: Presi- 


dent, Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker ; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. George C. White and 
Mrs. Elliot B. Hussey; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Roger Williams; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Owen M. Voigt; assistant 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Herbert 
Miller; treasurer, Mrs. Dexter D. Ashley. 

At the close of the meeting Mrs. Ashley 
presented to Mrs. Voigt a life membership 
in the General Alliance in token of the 
League’s deep affection for her and in 
recognition of her distinguished service to 


the Alliance and to the Unitarian de- 
nomination. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Mrs. Mary D. 


Greble, who died March 4, left the Unita- 
rian church a bequest of $5,000. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters} 


EDWARD H. CoTTON, Edito: 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Layman’s Testament 


IIUMANISM AS A WAY or Lirn. By Joseph 


Walker. An Bssay on religion without super- 
naturalism or superstition. 
What pleases the present reader most 


about Joseph Walker’s confession of faith 
is that it comes from a layman. I have 
read it in manuscript. The publication is 
to follow early. This pre-review is given 
with the wish that many persons will 
get it when it appears, because, for one 
thing, it is not the work of a professiona] 
religionist. 

Most all our reiigious books come from 
preachers and theological teachers. It is 
their business to write and print. With 
no unkind disposition, and castigating my- 
self with the others who are like me, our 
gospel is our maw. It makes a difference. 
You cannot do your best by religion if 
you have a job that demands what you 
do. The amateur spirit is better than the 
requirement of livelihood. 

Mr. Walker wrote this book straight out 
of his life. Mere is a free man’s religion. 
It is his own. Honesty and intelligence 
and a superb sensitiveness to spiritual 
values run all through it. John Woolmnan 
comes to mind; and earlier, John Bunyan. 
How we cleave to the stuff called reality! 
Today the problem is different; but the 
need is the same, only greater. The man 
who wrote this testament has lived hard 
with truth for life. The sweat is on the 
page. He has been wrestling; he glows 
with the exercise. 

It is not surprising tbat Mr. Walker 
comes to the humanistic position. Rightly 
understood, that is the only principle and 
inethod any man can come to. Readers 
of Tur RecisterR will recall how plain 
Professor Auer made this truth in his 
recent article, “A Religion for Today”. 
Theism as we have it in orthodox Chris- 
tianity is done; and we do not know of 
any theism that is not orthodox. In that 
we may be ignorant, but we think we are 
informed. 

There is, of course, a profound belief 
in God in the world, but the old way of 
assumption is not acceptable to the 
modern mind. 

The most pathetic thing that one reads 
in religion in these days is the crippled 
effort of the ecclesiastical doctors to con- 
struct a new deity bereft (by the ae- 
cepted conclusions of science) of his omnip- 
otent radiance and glory. 

When a man does say the truth as he 
sees it with all his heart and soul, we 
know it. That sincerity is in itself a high 
religious value. Mr. Walker does not pre- 
tend to the comprehensive and precise 
knowledge of the scientific specialist ; his 


essay is not that of an expert. In one 
respect and another he will be brought 


to book by the learned meticulous master 
in a given field. But that is not essential 
to the thing the author is after. He has 
put down what he believes and why ; how 
it works: what satisfactions he enjoys, 
in his daily ethical, intellectual, social 


outlook; and how the summation of all 
these things gives him a religion such as 
he never had in all his life before. 

He looked for a way of life, and he 
found it. He wrote it all out, first for the 
members of his family, and now for a 
larger community in which there are 
tens of thousands of good men and women 
who believe as he does, and will be glad 
to see their faith in his testament. 

AL O.D. 


Dickinson on Plato 


HIS DIALoGues. By G. Lowes 
W. W. Norton and Com- 


PLATO AND 
Dickinson. New York: 
pany, $2.00. 

In Plato and His Dialogues we recog- 
nize and welcome the practiced touch of 
a devoted disciple dealing ‘with a theme 
long in possession of his mind and heart. 

Selecting several suggestive passages, 
principally from the “Republic” and the 
“Laws”, Mr. Dickinson, after a brief but 


comprehensive explanation of their sig- 
nificance with reference to social, eco- 


nomic, political, and religious conditions 
of the period of Greek civilization in 
which they were written, skillfully brings 
these same dialogues into line with certain 
strikingly analogous dilemmas in which we 
are involved today, concerning peace and 
war, proletariat and intelligentsia, commu- 
nist and nationalist, humanist and theist. 
And then gently and tentatively—tfor Mr. 
Dickinson is not at all of the company of 
those who would take the Kingdom of 
Heaven by violence,—he leads us up to the 
conclusion that the way out of our per- 
plexities also lies through something very 
like Plato’s idealism, although not neces- 
sarily in this or that particular Platonic 
ideal; and he leaves us with the reassur- 
ing suggestion that not only at the end 
of that way, but at every stage of the 
journey, even in these days that try men’s 
souls, we may realize some of the eternal 


values and enjoy some of the durable 
satisfactions that make life worth living. 
Awe Meal. 


Fruits of Repentance 


CHURCH AND WAR. By Albert R. H. 
St. Louis: The Bethany Press. $1.50. 
The feeble interest of the churches in 
peace before the World War is described, 
and the universal surrender of the 
churches to the war policies of the various 
nations. But the author believes the 
churches are now truly repentant. Lead- 
ing clergymen have confessed their con- 
version to an intense anti-war conviction. 
Many religious bodies have pledged their 
determination to oppose all war and to 
work steadfastly for peaceful means of 
settling international differences. The au- 
thor believes the churches are really 
awake to their great responsibility and 
are working intelligently to create a 
peace mentality. If the churches really 
will it, they can abolish war. F.J.G. 


THE 
Miller. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


THROUGH EXPERIENCE TO FaitH. By Fred- 
erick K. Stamm. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 

This colloquial book will please some 
who are happily or unhappily unable to 
listen to radio talks on popular religion. 
Mr. Stamm writes, as no doubt he preaches 
to his Brooklyn congregation, ‘with robust 
confidence and good effect. Vi Tes 


PARENTHOOD AND CIVILIZATION. By George H. 
Donahue. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50. 


We are parts of a cosmos. “There can 
be no panacea for human ills apart from. 
the autonomie nurture of child life.” “‘As 
the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” 
Q: Es. 


CHORES AND THE ALTAR, By George Alexander 
Campbell. St. Louis: The Bethany Press. $2.00. 

A series of brief messages, many of | 
which have already appeared in religious 
journals, by the minister of the Union 
Avenue Christian Church in St. Louis. The | 
articles cover a variety of subjects, all in-— 
tended to affirm the author’s mystic faith, 
jike “The Creed of a Pastor”, “Worship”, | 
“The Home’, ete. Wholesome and straight- 
forward, but not very original, or provoca- 
tive of thought. Pw Ras. 


“He WHOM A DREAM HATH POSSESSED”?! 
SomrE ASPECTS OF THE ART OF RELIGIOUS Liv- 
ING. By John Knox, New York: Ray Long and 
Richard R, Smith, Inc. $1.25. 

Thirteen brief addresses, each having 
for its central idea a single line from] 
Shaemas O’Sheel’s well-known poem. Ex- i} 
cellent preaching, fresh, timely, sympa- || 
thetic, spiritual-minded, couched in lan- 
guage terse, pointed, forcible. The point 
of view is progressive. The spirit mani- 


fested is kindling and admirable. 
A. R. H. 
SILENCE AND PRAYER. By Wilfred Monod. 


the French. London: 
28. net. 

A book of the mystic type consisting of 
a series of brief meditations and prayers.| 
This belongs to the class of so-called “in-| 
spirational books’, or “books of edifica- 
tion”. It will therefore appeal to al 
limited range of readers. It will not ap-|} 
peal to the humanist, nor to the historicall} 
type of mind. Those of the mystic type | 
who find difficulty in formulating their] 
own prayers and meditations will doubt-] 


Translated from 
G. Dunstan & Co. 


Hdgar 


less find the book profitable. W.S. 8S. 
PARABLES OF EMILOH, THE Mysric. By, 


Mileham L. O’Harra. Boston: The Gorham} 
Press. $2.00. 

Rather commonplace ecstasies of the re-|) 
ligious life. Good, to be sure, but with] 


little to differentiate them from many) 
that are better. As the author has ap-|) 


parently transposed his own name to form | 
the name of his “Mystic”, so he easily] 
transposes general truths to suit his par 
ticular view or momentary mood. If to-}) 
day we must have mysticism and mystica 
writings, as I believe we must, let it at} 
least be clear with the clearness of today 

G.L. P. 
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Cooperating 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


for Equality 


Speakers at Worcester Conference tell of present need for cooperation 
and describe delights of economic equality 


Ho sixty-fifth annual meeting of the 

Worcester Conference was held April 

19, with the Second Parish Church 
of Marlboro, Mass. It was the second joint 
meeting of the conference with the Worces- 
ter Federation of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. There was an attendance of 
three hundred, seventy-five of whom were 
young people. The meeting opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Rey. 
Richard A. Day of Templeton, Mass. 

In his annual report, the secretary said 
that all pulpits in the conference were 
occupied. The treasurer reported that dur- 
ing the year appropriations amounting to 
$175 had been disbursed to the General 
Theological Library, the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society and the Proctor Academy, 
and that a balance remained in the 
treasury of $251.08. The conference in- 
structed the secretary to convey to Rev. 
Hendrik Van Ommeren, lately of the 
church in Gardner and now living in the 
State of Washington, the esteem in which 
he is held by the conference and its heart- 
felt wish for his recovery to health and 
strength. The secretary extended to his 
successor, Rev. Delos O’Brian, the greet- 
ings of the conference and the cordial 
welcome to the fellowship of the churches. 
It was voted to appropriate the sum of 
$25 to the General Theological Library 
and to recommend that the directors ap- 
propriate at least the sum of $10 to the 
young people’s Peace Caravan. 

The address of the morning session was 
by Dr. Albert ©. Dieffenbach, editor of 
Tr1e CHRISTIAN REGISTER, on “Our Duties 
in a Cooperative Commonwealth”. He said 
that a significant sign of the times is the 
fact that the blame for the present eco- 
nomic distress is not laid upon God, but 
upon man himself. Modern religion is en- 
gaged in inspiring people to transform 
the natural or material into the spiritual. 
The central thought of Jesus as of the 
prophets before him was not merely 
mercy or charity to the poor but justice. 
Poverty no less than ignorance or disease 
is a disgrace to society. Modern religion 
means a sense of obligation for the level- 
ing up not the leveling down of society. 
We must make the welfare of humanity 
paramount in religion. Our duty in a co- 
operative commonwealth is to cooperate not 
compete with one another. We must learn 
to live together. Repent is the word for 
the present. The crowning emphasis of 
this new era is Love one another. 

The topic was discussed by Rey. JB 
Hollis Tegarden of Hopedale and Rey. 
A. N. Kaucher of West Upton. In behalf 
of the Marlboro church, the minister, 
Rey. Herbert M. Gesner, invited the con- 
ference to the luncheon in the vestry and 
parlors of the church. Upon reassembling 
in the afternoon, there was singing by a 
double male quartette. It was voted to 
extend the unanimous thanks of the con- 
ference to the Marlboro church for its 


generous hospitality. 


Charles A. Engvall of the Theological 
School in Harvard University spoke from 
the standpoint of youth on the battle in 
which young people are engaged, dwelling 
upon such enemies as inertia, unemploy- 
ment, confusion in the field of polities, 
stating that the weapons with which youth 


is fighting these enemies are criticism, 
energy, Sacrifice, courage, austerity and 


kindness. The fighters, he said, must keep 
their feet on the ground, however high 
they raise their heads. 

Rev. Hdward W. McGlenen of Westboro 
spoke on the importance of Rowe Camp 
and recommended placing two young 
people on the board of directors of the 
conference. At the close of Mr. McGlenen’s 
remarks, an offering of $42.43 was _ re- 
ceived for the Worcester Federation. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, John G. Faxon of Fitchburg; vice- 
presidents, J. Clarence Hill of Athol, El- 
bert W. Marso of Hopedale; secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. James ©. Duncan of 
Clinton; directors: J. Gardiner Lincoln of 
Ware, Ernest L. Kendall of Gardner, 
Philip Smith of Leicester, Mrs. A. P. Rugg 
of Worcester, Edward E. Allen of Marl- 
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boro, and Mrs. M. L. Hawkins of 
Lancaster. 
The closing address of the day was 


given by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of the 


Crane Theological School on “How a 
Social Scientist Would Deal with the 


Problem of Equality”. Absolute economic 
equality, said Professor Skinner, has been 
tried and under certain conditions, as in 
the army or small selected groups or in 
convents or monasteries, has worked very 
well. It has also worked in such new 
movements as communism in Wurope. 
where ninety per cent. of the people are 
given a new vision. With small selected 


groups or new refreshing movements a 
social scientist would favor trying out 


economic equality. In the material realm, 
progress is being made because men are 
making experiments. The great need today 
is the demonstration of progress in human 
relations. Dr. Skinner here challenged the 
conference in the hope of making someone 
uncomfortable enough to start something. 
He then painted a delightful picture of 
a community demonstrating economic 
equality, a community having an attrac- 
tive cultural center in the midst of a 
beautiful garden—a garden city—the first 
in America. Here is the challenge and the 
opportunity for our young people. 

With the singing of a hymn and the 
benediction by Rey. Elbridge I. Stoneham 
of Winchendon, the conference adjourned. 


JAMES C. DUNCAN. 


Cleveland Unitarians and Universalists 
Form Single Church Under Unitarian Name 


Merger is formally voted April 15—Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton welcomes Universalists 


ERGER of the Unitarian and Uni- 

versalist churches of Cleveland, 

Ohio, was consummated at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian church 
April 15, when the terms of the merger 
were formally adopted and the necessary 
amendments to the church constitution 
passed. The church will continue as the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, with 
the Universalists, a group of 115 persons, 
worshipping with the Unitarians in the 
Unitarian church building. Rev. T. M. 
Pullman of the Universalists for the 
present will be associated with Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Paul Harmon 
Chapman of the Unitarians in the min- 
istry of the combined body. 

Two Universalists were elected to the 
new board of trustees, one to the nominat- 
ing committee and one to the membership 
committee. The board of trustees is now 
comprised as follows: C. A. Brown, W. E. 
Collins, A. H. Homans, Miss Ida McIxean. 
Mrs. O. Gregory Strong, 8S. F. Agnew, Mrs. 
Cary Alburn, Dale Brown, Dr. H. C. Crum- 
rine, Wilbur J. Watson, P. W. Alling, 
Thomas C. Goss, Walter C. Greene, Mrs. 
D. P. Mills and Charles H. Wagner, 

In view of the contemplated union of 
the national Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches, the merger of these two im- 
portant churches in Cleveland has special 


interest. Mr. Lupton, welcoming the Uni- 
versalists into the Unitarian fold, said in 
part: 

“One thing we should note at this time 
when a talk of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists is in the air. Not only are Univer- 
salists for the most part Unitarians, theo- 
logically ; but, so far as I know, all Uni- 
tarians are Universalists, if not in a posi- 
tive fashion at least negatively as in the 
ease of Unitarian humanists. 

“For years Universalists and Unitarians, 
being so similar in their general religious 
attitude, have talked of fellowship and 
cooperation, and at times there have been 
overtures looking toward organic union of 
the two bodies. Last fall, events began to 
move in this direction at a rapid rate. 
The Universalist General Convention de- 
clared its desire to unite with the Unita- 
rians, and a committee was appointed to 
confer with a similar committee from the 
Unitarians to draw up a plan of union... . 

“The merging of these two denominations 
is not so easy as it sounds. Problems, of 
course, will arise concerning reorganiza- 
tion, the allocation of property, ete. Some 
Universalists, moreover, seriously hesitate 


to counsel their denomination to unite 
with a movement which not only coun- 
tenances but welcomes non-theistie hu 


manists, both clerical and lay.” 
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How One Church Planted Its Attractive Grounds 


May 5 1932 


UNITARIAN PROPERTY IN PLAINFIELD, N.J., TRANSFORMS ITS APPROACH, CENTERING ON THE WAYSIDE 
PULPIT, AS SHOWN BY VIEWS TAKEN BEFORE AND AFTER 


HH day of compelling people to 
[atten church services has long gone 

by and today we should try to attract 
them and create a desire to enter the 
church. The interiors of many churches 
are beautiful in either their old-fashioned 
simplicity or in their modern design and 
decoration. The exteriors are attractive in 
design either old or modern but they are 
unattractive in one thing—the planting 
about the front of the building. There the 
chureh stands—stark and bare, with noth- 
ing to hide the ugliness of its foundations 
and the wayside pulpit out in front stick- 
ing up angular and flat to greet but not to 


attract those who pass by. What must 
strangers think? Is that cold, bare look 
indicative of the hospitality within? 
Where is the attraction to bring people 
into the edifice? 

It was with these thoughts in mind that 
a member of the Unitarian Church in 
Plainfield, N.J., made a model of the 
ehureh grounds. The scheme included an 
enlarged picture of the church as a back- 
ground, a green sawdust grass foreground, 
and a miniature wayside pulpit sur- 
rounded by evergreen twigs. It appealed 
to the trustees, a special fund was quickly 
raised for it, including a liberal donation 


Personals 


Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, former presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 


the Ministry, has been awarded a Gug- 
genheim fellowship for the purpose of 
writing a definitive history of the Unita- 
rian movement. He is already author of 
a brief Unitarian history, “Our Unitarian 
Heritage’. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, minister 
emeritus of the St. John’s Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, will be cele- 
brated May 29. 


Dr. Louis A. Bauer, founder and director 
of the department of terrestrial magnetism 
at the Carnegie Institute and perhaps the 
foremost authority in this field, died in 
Washington, D.C., April 12. Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce of the Unitarian church of 
Washington, of which Dr. Bauer was a 
member, conducted the funeral services. 


Miss Louisa Blake of Worcester, Mass., 
who recently returned from Europe after 
making a survey of Unitarian churches 
abroad, delivering a series of public 
lectures on Dante, in Santa Monica, Calif. 


is 


The following members of the young 
people’s society of the Ohurch of the 
Unity of St. Louis, Mo., were recently 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa chapter at 
Washington University : Miss Ruth Bedell, 
Miss Marion Davis, Miss Marian Judell 


and Miss Helen Schregardus. Another 
member, Robert Wing, was elected to 


Sigma Xi. 


The annual birthday dinner and pro- 
gram for Col. C. G. Cunningham of the 
Unitarian parish of Omaha, Neb., was 
given April 24 under the auspices of the 
young people’s society. The custom was 
begun two years ago when the colonel, a 
former officer in the Confederate Army 
and a prominent educator, was ninety 
years old. 


Rey. A. E. Kristjansson of the Icelandic 
Liberal Church of Seattle, Wash., is now 
also acting as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church at Seattle. 


Miss Florence Pollock and Rev. Harold 
P. Marley of the Unitarian church of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., have been elected to the 
Board of the Community Fund. 


IMPROVEMENT 


from a neighbor of another denomination 
for the privilege of having a more attrac- 
tive outlook. The proper shrubbery was 
chosen by the architect, Harry Keith 
White, the planting overseen by the expert 
gardener, James J. Borrup, brought the 
result of a warm attractive exterior with 
the wayside pulpit sinking into the 
greenery but just as open and legible to 
the public as before. The expense was not 
great, but the result was tenfold, so that 
a large fashionable neighboring church 
planted their grounds the _ following 
spring. Why does not every church do 
something of this sort? 


South Middlesex Conference 

The South Middlesex Conference will 
meet at the Unitarian church of Concord, 
Mass., May 8, at four o’clock. Speakers 
will be Rev. William H. Gysan, Unitarian 
minister to students in Greater Boston, 
Dr. George H. Bigelow, Massachusetts 
commissioner of public health, and Rey. 
Ralph EH. Bailey 
Church of Cambridge, Mass. 


Monday Club Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club will be held in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., May 9 at eleven o’clock. In view 
of the approaching Anniversary Week, 


the discussion, led by Ival McPeak, sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s League, will be 


on denominational issues. 


Mrs. Maud M. Gifford Dies 


Mrs. Maud M. Gifford, wife of Rev. 


Franklin K. Gifford of Brockton, Mass., 
died in Boston, April 22, after an illness 
of several months. Funeral services were 


conducted by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


of the Unitarian church of Milton, Mass.. 
and burial took place at Sandwich, Mass., 
where Mr. Gifford was once minister, 

At the time of her death Mrs. Gifford 
was secretary of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. 


of the First Parish | 
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Inevitably Promoters 


Loyal Unitarians must support church 
activities as normal impulse, says H. C. 
Parsons before Boston club 


Should more of the meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., be devoted 
definitely to the Unitarian message? That 
was the question put to members of the 
club by its president, William H. Pear, at 
its final meeting of the season April 13. 
Mr. Pear asked for suggestions from the 
members regarding the nature of future 
meetings. 

Speakers were Herbert C. Parsons, presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League, and Rey. 
Stanley Ross Fisher, Congregational 
clergyman, who gave the principal address, 
a remarkable picture of the civilization 
and culture of China drawn from his 
experiences as a member of the fact-finding 
commission which was sent to that country 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The work of the League, said Mr. 
Parsons, ought not to need promotion to 
ensure its support from laymen, because 
it is a normal and rightful expression of 
the normal impulse of loyalty to the cause 
of liberal religion and to the free churches. 
He pointed out two difficulties of its or- 
ganized endeavors. One was the individual- 
ism of Unitarians, which, with all its 
value, becomes an unfortunate thing when 
it means failure to recognize obligation 
to a common cause. Another was the oc- 
casional demand from individuals and 
local groups that the organization deliver 
something equivalent to what they give to 
it,—a failure to comprehend the nature 
and the inclusiveness of the League’s 
service. 

Mr. Fisher told of a country where one- 
half of its three or four hundred million 
people were out of work and on the verge 
of starvation and where, with all its cul- 
ture, the great masses of its population 
were illiterate, but where there is great 
hope for the future because of the idealism 
of its youth. So important is China to the 
whole world that it is vital for all to know 
about China and take account of her. The 
chaos now is due to the attempt to 
Westernize the country, to achieve in 
twenty-five years what it took the Occident 
five hundred years to accomplish. When 
stability does come, China will be in a 
position to make a valuable contribution 
to the culture of the world. 


Annual Meeting, Lawrence, Mass. 


Over fifty per cent. of the adult mem- 
bers of the Unitarian church of Lawrence, 
Mass., sat down to the annual ehureh 
supper, April 4, and remained at table 
for the regular annual meeting of the 
church. 

The publicity chairman reported that 
175 items relating to the church had been 
published in the two local newspapers. 
The Alliance reported $200 earned for the 
chureh treasury, besides other money 
raised. The church school had an enroll- 
ment of twenty-one at the beginning of 
the year and thirty-four at the close of 
the year. The increase was due largely 
to the home-study course, the contests, and 
the new junior church sessions. 
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Both the Unity Club and the Pleigret 
Club reported successful year’s programs. 
The new Jusdew Club, for high school 
students, was organized. Three new direc- 
tors were chosen: Miss Ada Sachs, Mrs. 
Evelyne ‘Telford, and Handel Dawson. 
Rey. Herman F. Lion was elected minister 
for the third year. 


Young People in Action 
Impress Essex Conference 


The one hundred and seventy-ninth ses- 
sion of the Essex Unitarian Conference 
met in the Unitarian church of Beverly, 
Mass., April 10, with an attendance of 150. 

The young people of the conference took 
charge of the opening services and the 
main portion of the afternoon program. 
Miss Katherine Walkley of Marblehead 
conducted the devotional service. Irving 
Patterson of Lawrence presented the pro- 
gram of the local federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union with such effec- 
tiveness that in the discussion which took 
place after his talk, the conference voted 
to appoint a committee of five members 
and give them an appropriation of fifty 
dollars with which to help underwrite 
the local federation’s program for the com- 
ing year. 

Dana Mch. Greeley, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, spoke at 
length on the work of the Union and most 
heartily endorsed the work of the local 
federation. The older members of the con- 
ference seemed much surprised and de- 
lighted to hear of the aggressive work 
and the seriousness of the Y. P. R. U. It 
was a pleasure to listen to the expressions 
of enthusiasm and hopefulness of these 
young men. They brought much courage 
and cheer to all present. 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the Unita- 
rian church of Milton, Mass., gave the 
closing address of the afternoon session, 
speaking on the subject, “Civilization, the 
Choice Before It”. He expressed it as his 
belief that civilization had to choose be- 
tween a bigoted type of nationalism and 
all it implied, and enlightened interna- 
tionalism. He pointed out the fact that 
civilization itself flowed naturally into 
the avenues of internationalism. Only the 
blindness of political greed and _ selfish- 


ness stayed the natural and logical prog- 


ress of the race life. Nationalism of this 
sort meant death and the destruction of 
civilization. Only enlightened  interna- 
tionalism would make the world safe for 
progress, peace and prosperity. 

In the evening the conference delegates 
sat down to a “Banquet Style Supper’. 
Albert Boyden acted as toastmaster in the 
absence of Rev. Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, 
who was ill at his home. The speakers 
were Rev. Laurence Hayward of New- 
buryport, Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of 
the General Alliance, and George G. 
Dayis, executive secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


HERMAN F. Lion. 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 
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Install Rev. E. D. Johnson 
At Orange (N.J.) Church 


Rev. Edward Dunbar Johnson was in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian church 
of Orange, N.J., April 17. Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School gave the invocation and the 
prayer of installation; Dr. Minot Simons 
of <All Souls’ Church of New York 
City, preached the sermon. The statement 
for the church was made by B. C. Jutten, 
president of the board of trustees, and the 
welcome to the community was given by 
Dr. John A. MacSporran, president of the 


Ministerial Association of the Oranges. 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secretary of the 


American Unitarian Association, gave the 
charge to the church and the charge to 
the minister, and Mr. Johnson pronounced 
the benediction. 


Rev. C. A. Wing to Denver, Colo. 

Rev. Charles A. Wing of the Church 
of the Messiah of St. Louis, Mo., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Unitarian church of 
Denver, Colo., and will enter on his duties 
there in the autumn. From Dartmouth 
College Mr. Wing went to the Meadville 
Theological School, graduating, as a Cruft 
fellow, in 1911. He was minister of the 
Unitarian church of Concord, N.H., from 
1912 to 1917, of the Unitarian church of 
Baltimore, Md., from 1917 to 1920, and of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Springfield, Mass., from 1920 to 1928. 


Unitarian S. S. Union Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union April 18 at West 
Newton, Mass., the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker ; vice-president, 
Herbert K. Miller; secretary, Mrs. H. B. 
Hartwell; treasurer, Harry Otis Mayo; 
directors for two years, Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Rev. William. H. Gysan; director 
for one year, Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—Highteen new members 
joined the May Memorial Church Easter 
Sunday, and were guests of honor at a 
fellowship dinner, April 1. 


New England Home ior Litile Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Farker, Treasurer 


161 South Funtington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Think no man the better 
no man the worse, for 
the church he belongs to. 
Try him by his works. 


CHANNING. 


Radio Services 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Hour, Rey. Everett M. Baker of the 
Westminster Congregational Church of 
Providence, R.I., Sunday, 3 p.m., WBZA; 
Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
3radley, Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.80 p.M., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. 


Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 pP.M.. 
WSMK; Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles 


Graves, Sunday, 11 a.Mm., WDRC; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Rev. Theodore Curtis Abel}. 
Sunday, 6.30 p.m. KNX; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.M., WDGY; New Bedford, Mass., 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 A.M.. 
WNBH:; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.m., 
WEBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, Wednesday, 8 p.M., WMBR. Account 
must be taken of the differences in stand- 
ard time. 


What Can the Church Do for Peace? 


(Continued from page 285) 


be church members. They do not consult 
their “spiritual advisors’ when they are 
confronted by problems involving the 
peace of the world. Suppose they did so 
consult? History has demonstrated that 
“spiritual advisors” have been quite as 
warlike as “captains and kings”. 

What to do? Pope, priest, minister, in- 
dividual church or denomination believing 
in peace and abhorring war, may have 
some influence in developing a “peace psy- 
chology”. They may—they must— cooper- 
ate with every agency working to remove 
the causes of war and to organize the 
world upon a basis of peace. Churches 
may have a part in the task. But the 
churches reflecting as they do every shade 
of opinion, are not, cannot be the deter- 
mining factors in influencing for peace the 
thought and life of the world. 

Let us change the form of the question, 
Stating it hypothetically. What could the 
church do for peace? IF—if it were a 
world-wide institution not only bearing 
the name but also animated by the spirit 
of the Christ, and if church people of 
whatsoever nationality, race, or creed 
Stood side by side as brethren, working in 
harmony for the redemption of the world? 


There is but one answer, “Anything, 
everything.” 
Syracusrp, N.Y.—Three one-act plays 


were presented by the young people’s so- 
clety of the Unitarian church, April 21. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | | HE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hyinn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PLAN THIS SPRING 


... for a successful League chapter next 
year. The following bulletins will help 
you. Send for copiesif you do not have 
them at hand. 


“ Chapter Officer’s Book”—mapping 
out the whole field of chapter activities 
and programs. 

“ Chapter Program Making ”—24 pages 
of suggestions and samples. 

“Your Chapter Programs”—Describing 


six iypes of meetings and listing 42 
subjects. 


“Timely Chapter Programs”—Supple- 
menting the above. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN vy. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Streer - Boston, Mass, 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 

Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 


Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Hxaminations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 
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Maine Conference Y. P. R. U. 


The third annual Maine Conference of 
young people was held in Augusta, April 
9 and 10 at All Souls Ghurch. About 55 
delegates from Portland, Augusta, Water- 
ville. Bangor, Ellsworth and Houlton 
were registered. 

Rev. George MacKay of Houlton, 
and Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., 
Augusta, were the principal speakers. 

On Saturday afternoon, Miss Katharine 
M. Glidden, executive secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., led an informal discussion 
on local Y. P. R. U. problems, designed 
to show how the delegates could 
strengthen their local units and to ex- 
plain the growing importance of the na- 
tional organization and its management 
in the central office. 

In the evening at 6.30 o’clock a banquet 
was served by the Channing Guild, the 
women’s organization of the church. The 
guild also was generous in providing hos- 
pitality for the delegates during their 
brief stay in Augusta. After the banquet, 
Mr. MacKay addressed the conference, 
using as his subject, “Present Day Prob- 
lems of Young People’. The modern gen- 
eration, he said, is rapidly becoming a 
victim of comfort and luxury—in other 
words of its environment. It is a test of 
our sense of capacity, he said, whether 
we shall succumb to our environment or 
control it, and thus contribute our share 
to society. 

The delegates gathered for a dance in 
‘the evening at the Augusta House, where 
young people from the Universalist 
church of Augusta joined them. A candle- 
light service, at midnight, led by Russell 
Hayes, a delegate from Portland, closed 
‘the day. 

On Sunday morning, Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, secretary of the National Y. P. R. U.. 
led the second round table discussion. 
| She explained the work which the 
Y.P.R.U. is doing through its Commis- 
sion on Social Responsibility, for the 
betterment of society along the lines of 
peace, social service, and citizenship. In 
speaking of social-service work, she said, 
the greatest benefit a young people’s group 

can give a community is through social 
service. It is a certain way of making an 
organization felt and appreciated. 

The final event was the sermon of Mr. 
-Gesner. He told the parable of a young 
man who sought a definition of life, and 
was advised to meditate and study him- 
self. For it is through knowing and under- 
standing oneself that one can best know 
what life is and what it means. 

The conference was a success. Enthu 
siasm and a fine spirit were prevalent. 
As the delegates returned to their homes, 
they were increasingly conscious of their 
responsibility to live up to the motto, 
“The spirit of youth in the life of the 
church is the hope of the world”. 


Me. 
of 


Concert in Topeka, Kans. 

A concert under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Forum of Topeka, Kans., was 
given by Mme. Alla Moszkowski, pianist 
and daughter of Moritz Moszkowski, the 
composer, March 27, before an audience 
of seven hundred that filled the andito- 
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rium of the Topeka Women’s Club. From 
every standpoint, artistic, financial and 
that of the size and character of the au- 
dience, the concert was a complete suc- 
CeSS. 

At the church service in the morning, 
the attendance was 118 and fourteen new 
members joined the church. At the adult 
community class preceding church, the at- 
tendance was thirty. 


Graduation 
Gifts 


The following are suggested as 
particularly appropriate as gifts 
to graduates from the church 
school, public or private schools 
or colleges: 


Hymn and Tine Book With Services 
=—— Olona a ee tee $1.45 
This book contains 546 hymns of 


which more than one-half are taken 
from earlier books and represent the 
best of the older hymnology. It is the 
book in use in most of the Unitarian 
churches. 

Great Companions —Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens—Cloth, $3.00 

Readings on the meaning and con- 
duct of life by great writers of the 
ages. 

The Soul of the Bible—Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce—Leather, .. $2.50 

Selected passages from the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 
arranged as synthetic readings, in Bib- 
lical order. 

The Message of 
Stanton Coit—Leather, 

Probably the finest 
ethical scriptures extant. 

William Howard Taft—By Edward 
H. Cotton, : $1.50 

This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 

One Thousand Sayings of History— 
By Walter Fogg, $5.00 

Graphic pictures in prose giving com- 
plete information concerning the au- 


Man—HHidited by 
$2.50 
of 


collection 


thor and the circumstances under 
which these famous quotations were 
uttered. 
A Modern Theism—By Minot 
SIMMONS; 27700. cos 2 Ise PERE Bee Siac 
A book which will reassure you, 


or your friends, that life is worth 
living. 
Selected Readings in Character Hdu- 
cation—By Dennis C. Troth, .... $3.50 
These readings have been carefully 
chosen from the best material by the 
recognized writers in this field, both 


in the United States and Europe. 


Stamping the name of the in- 
dividual in gold on the front 
cover on any of the above books 


is $.30 additional. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


For These Hard Times, 
—A New Religious Novel 


THe MACMILLAN COMPANY of New York is- 
sues a Biblical tale from the pen of Louis Wallis, 
“By the Waters of Babylon, a Story of Ancient 
Israel.” It is the first novel which has the 
modern “higher criticism” as its background, 
and is warmly commended for historical and 
scientific accuracy by theological scholars. The 
plot is cast in a very dramatic period of 
Israel’s history, when ethical monotheism was 
evolving out of paganism through a great 
struggle for social justice. In The Living 
Church, Dr. John H. Hopkins writes: “This 
brilliant book is a most helpful addition to our 
libraries.” Bishop Francis J. McConnell says: 
“The author’s expert knowledge of the Old 
Testament is manifest on every page. I found 
the movement easy and the narrative vivid 
and refreshing.”’ 

The author, whose earlier volume ‘“Sociolog- 
ical Study of the Bible” is a standard work, 
says: “The Bible should be re-examined as 
a literature produced in hard times, which 
raises the problem of social justice and world 
peace. The Scriptural conception of one true 
God entered the human mind as a revelation 
taking form through the pressure of economic 
and sociological forces identical in nature 
with the forces which are now influencing reli- 
gious thought.” 

“By the Waters of Babylon”, by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, or 
from the Macmillan Company, New York City, 
for $2.00.—Advt. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., The Stonestep, 2009-F 
Street. Home for Visitors. Near White House 
and Auditorium. (Garage). Recommended by 
American Automobile Association. 


Contribute 
Without Cost 


to 


YOURSELF 


By ordering your books through 
The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., you can 
promptly obtain books of all 
publishers at publishers’ prices 
and at the same time contribute 
to the work of the Unitarian 
Fellowship. Telephone Capitol 
3660. 


Your orders are solicited. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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After looking over President Hoover's 
plans for money-raising we’ve decided to 
let the Government have our income and 
we'll keep the tax.—Judge. 


We expect, of course, to buy our share 
of baby bonds, says The Schenectady 
Union-Star, but we do hope we shall not 
have to get up in the night and walk the 
floor with them. 

“Hello. 18" this 
Bureau?” “Yes.” 

“Well, how’d you like to come down 
and make ours a little better?” 

—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


the Better Business 


Dr. John Stuart Blackie, Scotch author 
and wit, had just received a handful of 
letters from the postman, a friend relates, 
and shaking them in his face, he said, “I 
always divide my letters into four classes: 
blethers, bothers, business, and beggars.” 


“T am not interested in money”, says 
Henry Ford, and, although it has nothing 
to do with it, we’d sort of like to remark 
that little Willie, after he’d had three 
generous helpings, seemed not to have 
much interest in the pudding for the time 
being, either.—Boston Herald. 


My verse, though not quite in the Keats 
tradition, 
modestly lay 
mission : 
It always can (as in the present case) 
3e used to fill an awkward one-inch space. 
—Life. 


The Bishop of London, speaking at a 
meeting recently, said that when he was 
in America he had learned to say to his 
chauffeur, “Step on the gas, George’; but 
so far he had not summoned sufficient 
courage to say to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘‘O. K., Chief.” 

—Wall Street Journal. 


May claim to one proud 


An English clergyman discovered not 
long ago his three children in one of their 
games staging a wedding. The boy was 
taking the part of the minister, the oldest 
girl was the bride, and the younger sister 
the bridesmaid. “Where is the groom?” 
asked the father. “Oh”, said the boy, ‘‘this 
is a very quiet wedding, there isn’t any 
groom.’-—The Baptist. 


The crocuses are crowing; the Southern 
zephyrs blowing; the nectarines are neck- 
ing by the sea; the cat-tails cater-wauling ; 
the cauliflowers calling, and spring is 
springing up along the lea. The yellow 
cowslip’s slipping; the ecat-nip_ starts 
anipping, and the saps along the street 
begin to stir; you know that spring is 
springing when the bluebell’s bells are 
ringing, and the pussywillow buds begin 
to purr.—Judge. 


Please do not “Rey.” anybody. We hate 
that un-American, ungrammatical use, as 
“Rev. Smith”, etc. If a minister is worth 
a cent, he is worthy of his initials. Be- 
side, we get mad looking up his initials 
[Says a weary Methodist editor, in The 
Michigan Christian Advocate, to those who 
send in news]; and if we can’t find ’em, 
changing the “Rev.” to “Mr.” We would 
as soon say “Bish.” Nicholson as to say 
“Rev. Iruit?” or “Rev. Field.” Use the 
Initials along with the ‘Rev.’ and save 
us from an early grave. When in doubt, 
write “Mr.” and be our friend forever. 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to AU A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE pis} 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug})) 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Schooh 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630)) 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets) 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning) 
service, 11 A.m. Communion service immedi+ 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday} 
of each month, All seats free at all services, 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. Al 
welcome. ) 


be 


4 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 4 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev, 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carrol 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray+ 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 
11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof. 
Jobn Baillie, D.D. | 
BOSTON, MASS.—SECONDICHURCH (1649) 4 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev} 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 Aa.M., Church School; 11 4.mM., Morning 
service, | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 A.mM., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. William 
H. Gysan. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East SOth Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Chureb 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 a.m. 
Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


Shoalers are Wealthy 


“Tf through these lines I could reach 
all the Shoalers who have watched 
the gulls at dawn winging their way 
sunward; if I could bring to your ears 
again the calling of the chapel bell, 
or place once more the lantern in 
your hand; if I could— 

Even soI do; for thus we share the 
imponderable riches of the Islands, 
and our spirits turn from their wide 
wandering again home.” 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 
1932 SEASON 1932 


June 25-July 9 
Laymen’s Institute July 9-July 16 
Women’s Alliance July 16-July 23 
A.U. A.Church Week July 23-July 30 
General Conference 

July 30-August 6 
Vacation Week August 6-August 13 
Congregational Weeks 
August 13-August 27 


APPLY NOW 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles S. Bolster, Treasurer 
Be Federal Street ; Boston, Mass. 


Young People 


Make A Job 
and 


Help A Needy Woman 


In this time of distress, it is the duty of» 
every woman who can afford to do so. tu 
hire some worthy woman for the simple 
household tasks. Many thoroughly efficient 
people are out of work through no fault 
of their own. Come in and talk it over with 
them and adjust the money considerations 
to your mutual satisfactions. 


Boston Employment Agency 
52 FAYETTE STREET, BOSTON 


Supervised by Telephone 
Mrs. H. G. Preston Sweet Devonshire 7910 
22 Years Personal Service Established 1890 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND ‘WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 


counting, Executive Secretarial Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Bust- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


